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Figure  4-2.  Change  in  California  Annual  Average  Daily  Mean  Temperature  Relative 
to  1961-1990 
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Change  in  California  annual  mean  temperature  (°F  and  °C)  by  year  from  1961  to  2100  relative  to  1961-1990  average — 7- 
year  running  mean. 

HadCM3  =  Hadley  Climate  Model  version  3 
PCM  =  Parallel  Climate  Model 

GFDL2.1  =  Geophysical  Fluid  Dynamics  Laboratory  model  2.1 

A1,  A 2,  and  B1  refer  to  global  emission  scenarios  explained  in  Section  4.  They  are  higher  (A1),  medium-high  (A2),  and 
lower  (B1)  emission  scenarios. 
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